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6 How to Treat an Invader. 

HOW TO TREAT AN INVADER. 

*' "What will you do if attacked by a foreign foe V 

When the doctrines and practice of Internationa] War are held up to 
public view as diametrically exposed to Chiistianity in all its bearings, to 
civil law in all its true principles, and to all the best intere.-ts of scciety, 
both public and privale, we are often mel with the above question, as a 
practical refutation of all our theorizing. What would you do, that is, what 
would you have our State or Government do, if invaded by foreign hostile 
troops committing depredations? This plain and simple question would 
seem to overlook the. grand and sole aim of ihe friends of peace; yet we 
propose to answer it, as an honest question, according to its artless simplici- 
ty. Our answer is, treat such depredators as offenders against the peace 
and dignity of the state; that is, treat them as we would our own citizens, 
who should commit like depredations. 'Then,' says the objector, 'you 
have war at once ; for the invasion is, of course, supposed too strong to be 
overcome, but by military force.' So may the combined domestic offend- 
ers be. Still it is not an act of war, but a deed of state sovereignty, an 
exercise of civil authority, to apprehend aid punish the culprits. So it 
should be alike against foreign and home-born offenders. One law should 
be alike for all. 

But says the objector, 'Does this doctrine comport with the Taw of na- 
tions ?' We answer, No. But we claim thai the law of nations should com- 
port with this doctrine. The law of nations, and the laws of war, while 
they regard it a great calamity to be invaded, treat the invaders as honora- 
ble men in the legitimate performance of their duly ; and all the remedy 
they provide for the suffering nation against such a calamity, is, to raise, if 
practicable, a superior force, enter the battle-field in deadly conflict, and 
prosecute the work of destruction, each party with equal right on their side, 
as it pertains to the means used. Such is the sole remedy provided by the 
laws of war. See Vattel's Law of Nations, and Laws of War. * " War in 
form is to be accounted just on both sides." And again : f "In eveiy case 
susceptible of doubt, Ihe arms of the two parties are to be accounted equally 
lawful as to external effects." Thus, what is lawful for one party to do in 
prosecuting a war, is lawful for the other. But all this we regard as an out- 
rage on the supremacy of state laws; and ihe grand object of the friends of 
peace, is so to remodel the laws of intercourse between nations, as to give 
justice and equity the place of physical force, and substitute for an anti- 
quated code of precedents, the result of allied civil and ecclesiastical des- 
potism, rules of intercourse based on the true principles of civil law. 

But here we are met with another query : ' How, then, do you, with this 
view, dispose of your doctrine of the inviolability of human life?' To 
this we reply, we have not touched this mooted question ; nor need we. We 
leave it to statesmen to determine how the offender " against the peace and 
dignity of the State," should be treated. But we do say that, in the nature 
of the case, there is no more need of meeting and treating an invading foe 
in accordance with the laws of war, than there is of treating a highway 
robber in accordance with the laws of duelling. The necessity of the one 
was formerly regarded as no less absolute than that of the other; and the 
remedy of the error in both cases, must be of the same character. Nation- 
al as well as civil law, should be formed not to regulate vice, but to estab- 
lish virtue. B. 

CaMleton, Nov. 23, 1853. 

* Book III., Chap. 9, § 190. | Book II., Chap. 3, $ 40. 



